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investigators of the Beowulf-legend, Miillenhoff 
and ten Brink, — Sarrazin does not touch upon 
this point, — speak of a queen prySo ; see Miillen- 
hoff, Beow. Untersuehungen 74, 81, etc., ten Brink, 
Beow. Untersuehungen 116, also Suchier, Beitrdge 
IV, 500. Holder's Glossary sets up the nominative 
]>ry%o, also Heyne, in his list of names, and Wyatt. 

What right has any one, may I ask, to so much 
as dream of a nominative singular ]>ry$o in the 
English of Beowulf? Sievers has given the only 
correct form %rf$ in every edition of his grammar, 
§269 ; whoever may cherish any doubt need only 
consult Sweet, OET. 638 and the texts there cited. 
Not one instance of -'SrySe except in an oblique 
case ! Whatever may be the correct interpretation 
of Beow. 1931, we shall not arrive at it by starting 
from an impossible nominative singular, %ry%o. 

2. In his earliest paper on the Beowulf myth, 
Zs. f. d. A. vn, 421 note, Miillenhoff attempts to 
explain the Beanstan of Beow. 524 as a giant-name 
"altn. bauni bezeichnet eine art haifisch ; vergl. ags. 
Hvala, altn. Hvala Sn. 209*." This view he repeats 
in his Beow. Untersehungen, p. 2 : " der name des 
Vaters, Beanstan, scheint auf die see und seeunge- 
heuer zu deuten (vgl. altn. bauni walfisch)." 
MullenhofFs view seems to have enjoyed also the 
approval of Zupitza. See his review of Holder's 
ed. of Beow., in the Deut. Litt. Ztg., vi. 489-90 : 
" aber an derselben stelle [Zs. f. d. A. vn, 421] 
hat Miillenhoff doch auch die Moglichkeit einer 
anderen Erklarung angedeutet, welche weder Bugge 
noch Kriiger der Beachtung gewiirdigt haben." 

Icelandic bauni ' whale ' would undoubtedly be 
a most convenient word for the Beanstan of Beowulf. 
But where is it to be found ? I have looked for it 
in vain in the dictionaries of Vigfusson, Pritzner, 
Egilsson, Gering, Larsson, and the supplements by 
Thorkelsson. 

J. M. Habt. 
Cornell University. 



ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

Dante and the Animal Kingdom, by Richard 
Thayer Holbeook, Ph. D. New York : the 
Columbia University Press, Macmillan Com- 
pany, agents, 1902. 8vo., pp. xix, 376. 1 

1 Criticisms which appeared in the Giorn. Star. d. Lett. 
It. and The Athencewn after the present review was com- 
pleted agree with it substantially, and, like the somewhat 



A study of Dante's references to the animal 
world is important, not merely for the under- 
standing of Dante, but for the light it throws on 
the scientific ideas of the Middle Ages. The most 
comprehensive work yet published on the subject 
is Dr. Holbrook's, which is handsomely and ac- 
curately printed, with a number of appropriate 
illustrations Like other books bearing the imprint 
of the Columbia University Press, it shows that 
the results of a scientific investigation can be 
presented in readable form. Yet we cannot help 
feeling that in striving to be rigidly scholarly and 
at the same time avoid heaviness and dryness, Dr. 
Holbrook has not seldom fallen between two stools. 
Much of his material, indispensable if the work is 
to appeal to specialists, can be understood by no 
one else; while on the other hand, important as- 
sertions are made with no reference to authority, 
or with such references as : " one Italian asserts " 
(p. 96); "some one has suggested" (p. 99). 
Moreover, the serious student does not find fulfilled 
the promise that " an adequate bibliography will be 
found in the notes." Many quotations are given 
at second-hand, — "Villani cited by Toynbee," 
" Gelli quoted by Vernon," or without any indica- 
tion as to whether the sources have been consulted 
or not. One looks in vain for any statement about 
the editions of various often-quoted mediaeval 
writers, such as Boccaccio, who is cited in two 
ways ; as, " nov. 98, 36," and, " g. 7, f. 2 ; " some 
search has failed either to identify these references, 
or to discover why two systems are used. Even 
full references are not always to the standard 
editions; for instance, the Bestiary of Guillaume 
le Clerc is cited in the edition of Hippeau, 1852, 
not that of Reinsch, 1892. Many important 
authorities are not cited at all. Obviously, wide 
and thorough knowledge of medieval literature 
and of modern critical works is required for the 
successful investigation of this subject ; it is not 
enough merely to look up references. Dr. Hol- 
brook has evidently worked diligently; but he 
betrays superficiality, without suspecting it, when 
he mentions as a noteworthy exception something 
that is a commonplace of mediaeval lore. On the 
whale, for instance, he has this to say (p. 204) : 

more favorable reviews in The Nation and elsewhere, add 
considerably to the list of mistakes here given. 

K. McK. 
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" He is not regularly a part of the fabulous lore of 
those times ; yet Brunetto Latini tells a tale which 
smacks so strongly of folklore that it can reason- 
ably be thought to represent an opinion current in 
Dante's time." The tale is the familiar one of 
sailors who take the whale's back for an island ; 
Dr. Holbrook apparently overlooked it even in 
Guillaume le Clerc (ed. Reinsch, 2203 ff.). On 
the authority of Lauchert, he states that Guido 
delle Colonne and Messer Polo compare their 
mistresses to the panther ; but he does not appear 
to have read their poems, nor the sonnet of 
Chiaro Davanzati, "Sicome la Pantera per 
alore," nor indeed any of the Italian lyric poetry 
prior to Dante. This is a serious omission, for it 
is well known that this poetry abounds in com- 
parisons drawn from the animal world. In some 
cases an apparent lack of information is no doubt 
due to carelessness of statement, as when St. Am- 
brose is made to follow Isidor (p. 67) ; and in this : 
"According to the Gospel of St. Mark Jesus 
wrought miraculous cures " (p. 39). In regard to 
Dante's sources, Dr. Holbrook does not offer much 
that is new except in bringing together and classi- 
fying the material. Apparently he might have 
given credit even oftener than he does to works 
like those of Toynbee, Moore, and Tozer. One 
misses an introductory chapter which should give 
a connected account of the books used by Dante 
as scientific authorities. There should be an index 
showing in textual order the passages commented 
on. A knowledge of Italian is not assumed, for 
quotations are given in English, though usually 
accompanied by the original text. It would have 
been better to use more frequently the translations 
of Longfellow and Norton ; Dr. Holbrook prefers 
the highly poetical translation of Parsons, and has 
corrected some of the mistakes in it ; he should 
have corrected also "shakes the road" (p. 59), 
for mow rid eh'ei toeca, and " empyrean " (p. 261), 
where the sphere of fire is meant. Occasionally 
he gives his own translation, and then is not always 
correct, as in rendering tempo by "hour" instead 
of " season " (p. 9), and gaietta by " pretty " instead 
of "spotted" (p. 90— cf. Arch. Glott. xv, 286). 
"That most bland Boccaccio" (p. 99), is his 
rendering of Benvenuto's suavissimus. He gives 
few etymologies; his theory for nibbio (popular 
confusion of mihma and nebula, "for the kite flies 



near the clouds," p. 254) seems to be due to 
Korting's dubious suggestion. " The fourth bolgia 
of Hell " (p. 96), should read : " the fourth bolgia 
of the eighth circle of Hell." The Anonimo 
Fiorentino, correctly cited on p. 206, is on p. 154 
mistaken for the Italian version of Bambaglioli, 
ed. Vernon, 1848. On p. 312 the statement about 
Philomela is exactly the opposite of what was 
evidently meant. 

Arranged roughly on a zoological basis, the book 
takes up Man, the Angels, the Devils, and then 
sixty or more beasts, birds, and fishes. For the 
inclusion of men and devils among animals there 
is of course warrant in Dante's own words ; yet 
some readers might cavil at the separate treatment 
of all the demons in the Inferno. Dr. Holbrook 
does not decide between Pluto and Plutus as the 
source of Dante's Pluto, — " a devil whose shape 
is monstrous, but as impossible to define as his 
uncouth language " (p. 51). Nevertheless, he gives 
a new suggestion for interpreting the verse Inf. 
VII, 1. Pape is an exclamation of surprise, Satan 
the devil's name, and akppe the Hebrew aleph, — 
so say many commentators. Dr. Holbrook, re- 
calling that Christ is sometimes called after the 
first letter of the alphabet, suggests that Pluto 
merely used this symbol of Christ's name in blas- 
phemy, which " would be natural in a demon. 
All the infernal functionaries could hardly fail to 
gather many oaths from the cosmopolitan throng 
of sinners." Surely, of all the unsatisfactory inter- 
pretations that have been offered, none is more 
grotesquely impossible than this. Geryon's func- 
tion in Hell " is a puzzle which Dante leaves to 
an already strained imagination," (p. 66) ; yet in 
the similar case of Phlegyas, Dr. Holbrook makes 
a doubtful statement (p. 53), on the authority of 
Tozer (he might have added Scartazzini). On the 
whole, however, the easily available researches of 
others made this part of the book, some seventy- 
five pages, comparatively plain sailing. Chapter 
v, a general introduction to all that follows, is 
entitled "The Lower Animals." Later, Dr. 
Holbrook sarcastically condemns his own word 
"lower" as applied to animals (p. 157). He 
cannot make Dante responsible for the use of 
" bestial " or " inhuman " to characterize a wrong 
or unnatural condition in man ; but he reprimands 
him for following it, saying that it "scarcely 
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betokens profound knowledge of man's nature or 
of that of the beasts " (p. 81). Even in its con- 
text, this is amusing: "Once, at least, Dante 
seems to have hit upon the truth " (p. 82). Evi- 
dently, " the adulation engendered in small minds 
by Dante's greatness " (p. 98) is not going to lead 
Dr. Holbrook astray, and we finish chapter v 
with misgivings as to the treatment Dante is to 
receive in the rest of the book ; and, indeed, he is 
made out, not so much a Homer who nods, as a 
Rip van Winkle who is occasionally awakened 
from his intellectual sleep by a flash of " heresy." 
To be sure, Dr. Holbrook declares that there is an 
abyss between the poet and the dogmatist in 
Dante; but he is not consistent in carrying out 
the distinction, which is in any case an impossible 
one. We can imagine saying to him, innocently : 
"That man looks like a ghost;" and being met 
with : " You poor deluded fool, do you believe in 
ghosts?" This is the treatment to which he 
constantly subjects Dante, who after all was not 
writing a text-book of natural science, but was 
treating his conception of the universe under the 
form of a poetical allegory. Dr. Holbrook has 
not quite decided whether to tell us about animals 
or about Dante, whose mind is certainly worth 
studying for its own sake, and also as a type. Of 
course, in his scientific statements, Dante did 
exactly as we do, — followed the best available 
authorities. It does not seem particularly impor- 
tant to point out every one of his scientific mistakes, 
yet even this might have been done without a show 
of patronizing contempt. Dr. Holbrook's real 
ability in hitting upon striking phrases is often 
perverted by a desire to be startling or picturesque. 
What shall we say of this, for instance? — "the 
artist's unwitting dismissal of his dogma as to the 
fishes' intelligence must delight all who have a 
mind " (p. 217). The inference is that Dante had 
none, except perhaps "unwittingly;" but as a 
matter of fact, in this particular case there is no 
sufficient ground for saying that the dogma is 
dismissed. Dr. Holbrook adopts a particularly 
flippant tone when speaking of the Bible ; although 
he is not familiar enough with it to avoid the 
blunder of saying " straight and narrow path " 
(p. 85). He speaks of " lions stricken with lockjaw 
for the benefit of Daniel ; " " the nightmare of the 
Apocalypse ; " he enforces his opinion in and out 



of season that the stories of the Bible are legends. 
" Anthropocentric " is the most crushingly scorn- 
ful word in his vocabulary. Now this irrelevant 
though obtrusive feature of the book would not 
call for special notice if it did not seem to show a 
lamentable lack of sympathy between the author 
and his subject, — a lack which is by no means the 
necessary consequence of a difference of theological 
views. It may be said that enough unintelligent 
praise has been lavished on Dante ; but why take 
delight in going to the other extreme ? We would 
not deny that Dr. Holbrook's book shows an 
earnest purpose, and is worthy of being taken 
seriously. In matters of detail it is often in- 
teresting and instructive. But much of it is 
vitiated by an unfortunate attitude of mind; and 
in a student of Dante surely the least pardonable 
of all faults is flippancy. 

The first individual animal treated is the monkey, 
whom Dante and his contemporaries regard as " a 
kind of imitative caricature of man " (p. 85). It 
is not easy to see why Dr. Holbrook says that 
" by chance " the Sardinian words quoted in the 
De V. E., I, xi are the same as Latin words ; Dante 
chose them for that very reason. The next chap- 
ters discuss the three beasts of Inf. i. Of these 
only the lonza offers special difficulty. This word 
has usually been translated panther or leopard; 
Dante had in mind the pardus of Jeremiah, v, 6. 
Dr. Holbrook translates lonza by " ounce," as only 
Butler has done before him; "panther," as he 
says, is not correct, for this animal had in the 
Middle Ages distinct traditional characteristics; 
these names are, in fact, " hardly more than mere 
words about which have clustered various legends." 
There seems to be little use, then, in insisting on 
the translation " ounce ; " Dante undoubtedly chose 
the word lonza for the alliteration, and because it 
corresponded to pardus better than Knee would 
have done ; yet the typical quality of the lynx, 
envy, is without doubt the allegorical significance 
of the lonza of Dante. Dr. Holbrook is not clear 
on this point; he seems to think that the lonza 
cannot symbolize envy, since the wolf stands for 
envious greed. But he ascribes too much to the 
wolf, which symbolizes greed merely, while the 
lion is pride. Unfortunately, he has missed the 
one discussion concerning the three beasts that he 
ought to have used, — D'Ovidio's, in his Studii 
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mlla Div. Com., 1901 ; it would have settled for 
him some of the questions that he has left unsolved. 
The lion in Dante offers no difficulty. Dr. Hol- 
brook points out that Dante did not know how 
lions attack their prey ; but from seeing them in 
cages he could hardly be expected to know this. 
On the other hand, he might easily have known 
how Sordello looked, though Dr. Holbrook regards 
this as unlikely. Except for the absurd sentence 
that concludes it (p. 108), the chapter on the lion is 
good, and so is also the following one, on the wolf. 
Yet both here, and in speaking of the dog, Dr. 
Holbrook implies that the "excessive" use of 
allegory shows ignorance of natural facts, — a con- 
clusion that does not follow. Dante shows no 
familiarity with the fox as hero of the beast-epic, 
but treats him as the symbol of fraud, as Cicero 
and others had done before. Dr. Holbrook's 
explanation of Purg., xiv, 54 (p. 128), which he 
appears to think new, is given by Fraticelli. On 
the mouse nothing new is offered, except perhaps 
the idea that Dante's scene of the quarreling 
demons in Inf. xxn was suggested to him by the 
JDsopic fable; but this is hardly consistent with 
the statement that the description bears only a 
superficial similarity to the fable. In the Latin 
fable quoted (pp. 138-9), Dr. Holbrook has mis- 
understood opem, which here means aid, rather 
than treasure. In the chapter on the mole he 
makes the surprising admission (for him) that 
"Dante seems usually to have kept pace with 
science." But it is to be noted that this alleged 
scientific discovery of Dante's depends on an inter- 
pretation of Purg., xvii, 3, which is not certain. 
At times Dr. Holbrook is enthusiastic over Dante's 
power of describing what he has seen ; but he 
berates him for "humanising" the bear by com- 
paring him to a pope, and for believing the story 
of Elisha, which is of course not zoology but 
literature, whether it be believed or not. At the 
beginning he states that "Dante derived his 
knowledge of the animal kingdom largely from 
his own observation " (p. 6) ; but he hardly bears 
out this statement in the rest of the work. Indeed, 
it does not seem to us that he has consistently or 
correctly drawn the distinction between Dante's 
conventional treatment of nature and his obser- 
vation; Professor Kuhns has drawn it better in 
his less pretentious book ; and Dante's distinction 



between fact and fiction in historical matters is 
clearly brought out by Professor Grandgent in his 
Dante and St. Paul, in Romania, xxxi. 

Dr. Holbrook is at his best in the chapters on 
birds. On fowling and falconry in particular he 
gives much useful information and interesting 
comment ; for instance, he points out that rotto, Inf. 
xxii, 132, which has usually been misunderstood, 
is used with the meaning " ruffled " in an old 
Italian bird-book. He believes that " if any phase 
of animal existence is portrayed by Dante in a 
masterly way, it is to be found in his pictures of 
hawks ; " and this is no doubt the reason why he 
here treats Dante more sympathetically than else- 
where. Falconry was accounted the noblest of 
sports in the Middle Ages, and, like other kinds of 
hunting, had an important literature. Dr. Hol- 
brook might have found additional information in 
the articles on hunting-books by Werth, Zeitsehrift 
f. R. P., vols, xn and xiii. His note (p. 237) : 
"Lacroix fails to give the page," makes one 
wonder whether he had access to the Book of 
King Modus and Queen Racio, either in an old 
edition or in that of Blaze (1839). However, the 
quotations from this book, and from those of 
Frederick II and of Albertus Magnus (whom he 
refers to under a confusing variety of names), are 
interesting. After birds come reptiles and insects. 
On p. 340 Dr. Holbrook points out a parallel, 
which he promises to discuss elsewhere, between 
Inf. vi, 22-24 and one of the Penitential Psalms 
(Oxford Dante, p. 193). Finally comes a short 
chapter of general conclusions. 

The reviewer hopes to have made evident by 
these criticisms, which could be largely extended, 
that the book cannot be unreservedly either praised 
or blamed. The aim " to set forth Dante's whole 
philosophy of the animal kingdom " is accomplished 
in so far as every pertinent passage in Dante's 
works is discussed ; many of the general conclusions 
are sound, although some problems are left un- 
solved. But, after beginning bravely with the 
purpose of looking at the world from Dante's 
point of view, Dr. Holbrook proves unable to 
follow consistently this only rational method of 
treating the subject. He not only never forgets 
the present, but is entirely out of sympathy with 
the scientific and philosophical ideas of Dante's 
age, showing no interest in them for their own 
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sake. Furthermore, though it will be useful to 
students, the book leaves much to be desired in 
scholarly thoroughness and accuracy, and also, 
occasionally, in good taste. Having approached 
with the most favorable expectations the unsought 
task of judging it, the reviewer confesses that he 
has been in turn gratified, surprised, and irritated 
to a degree that makes the task complex and far 
from easy. 

Kenneth McKenzie. 
Yale University. 



GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Der Traum, ein Leben, dramatisches Marchen in 
vier Aufzugen von Feanz Grillpabzer, edited 
by Edward Stockton Meyee, Western Re- 
serve University ; Boston, Heath & Co., 1902. 
It would be interesting to trace out the distri- 
bution over the field of German literature of the 
multitude of annotated texts that have appeared 
in America since the study of the modern languages 
began to vie with that of the classics. Such an 
investigation would show a strange jumble of 
works, big and little, of apparently haphazard 
selection, aside from the inevitable group Lessing- 
Goethe-Schiller. To anyone who looked at the 
list from the systematic point of view, as a literary 
historian, it would appear equally puzzling for its 
strange sins of omission and for its astonishing sins 
of commission. Under the former head, the long 
neglect of Grillparzer would be one of the most 
surprising phenomena. But the day of Grillparzer 
as a school classic has come at last. In 1899, 
Professor Ferrell presented his edition of Sappho ; 
now Professor Meyer gives us Der Traum, ein 
Leben; and there are rumors of more than one 
imminent edition of Des Meeres und der Liebe 
Welkin, which, perhaps, deserved the first place 
instead of the third. 

The edition of Der Traum, ein Leben has many 
excellent qualities that are none too common, and 
the combination of which is quite rare. It shows 
an intimate acquaintance with the personality and 
the works of the author, and familiarity with the 
literature on the subject. It reveals literary sense, 
and warm sympathy with the work studied and 
with its author. It is intelligent, and quite free 



from prolixity and overediting. The adverse 
criticisms that may be suggested are due largely 
to the fact that this edition has the defects of its 
qualities. 

The brief Introduction, covering only 33 pages, 
gives a rapid review of Grillparzer's life, work, 
and character, and studies the play itself, mainly 
from the point of view of dynamic criticism, with 
particular reference to autobiographical and literary 
influences. The sources are given quite fully, with 
some new material — new, at least, to the reviewer ; 
this part of the study is so detailed that it does not 
appear why a few minor sources are left unnoticed, 
for example, some of those that Professor R. M. 
Meyer mentions in his interesting article in the 
Vierteljahrschrift fur Litteraturgeschiehte, V, 430 f. 

The brevity of the Introduction is a virtue ; but 
in some instances it involves a conciseness that, 
considering the readers for whom the book is in- 
tended, amounts to obscurity. The student will 
be puzzled to know why Grillparzer compared 
Schreyvogel to Lessing (p. viii), and what it 
means to write an autobiography " in accordance 
with the statutes of the Academy of Science " (p. 
xv). The comparison of Sappho with Tasso, and 
of Des Meeres und der Liebe Welkn with Iphigenie, 
calls for explanation (p. xvii), and it should be 
stated where Sudermann's Salome is to be found. 
Here, too, some space could profitably be given to 
the history of plays of the Raimund type on the 
Viennese stage, and also of the opera, which is so 
important a source of certain elements in Der 
Traum, ein Leben. On p. xxi, the phrase " artist 
par excellence " should be carefully explained ; as 
it stands, it is quite misleading, if it suggests 
anything at all definite to the student ; so, too, with 
the " broad rhetoric " of Calderon and Schiller 
and the " exquisite art " of Lope and Goethe, and 
the "unique style" of Grillparzer (p. xxii). In 
this connection, a few details may be referred to 
that appear inexact or misleading. The antithesis 
of the " broad German farcical comedy " and the 
"fine French comedy" (p. xiv) is hardly fair. 
Corneille is certainly not a good example of the 
"predominance of the love element" (p. xvii), 
and if Schiller's "lines" were narrower than 
Grillparzer's (p. xviii — it should be explained 
how), the impression ought not to be given that 
Schiller did not care for " ideal eternal types and 



